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Happy New Year to all Story Pa- 
raders, big and little, old and new! 
And what a lot of new ones there are 
this year from Texas and California, 
from Maine and Florida, and every 
state in the union. We are going to 
have some fine times together with 
stories and songs, pictures and puzzles. 
You will be meeting new friends in the 
magazine and old ones like Herbert 
Yadon and Oscar the Seal. But Oscar 
has asked to speak for himself. 

“No,” says Oscar. “I want to sing. 
May I?” 

“Can you?” 

“Oh, New Year bells ring loud, 
Oh, New Year bells ring clear, 
It’s 1945 
And a darned good year!” 

Now you must excuse Oscar for 
not knowing that ‘darned’ is hardly 
the sort of word for a poem. He is 
just feeling good and pleased, like the 
rest of us, to see 1945; for it’s a very 
important year. History books for a 
long time will tell of the brave deeds 
done in this year, of the victories won 
and of how the United Nations or- 
ganized for peace. 

While we Story Paraders at home 
are doing our best to help, you may 
like to hear of some of our friends in 


the armed forces. Ensign Peter Wells, 
who drew the pictures for HERBERT’s 
Zoo, is now in command of a PT boat 
in the Pacific. If some of you old 
timers miss Glen Rounds’ stories about 
Whitey, that is because he is in the 
army. Also on military duty are Jon 
Nielson, William O’Brien, Anthony 
Cama, and William Pene Dubois who 
invented Geppy, the horse detective. 
Story ParapE will be a better maga- 
zine when these men get back, but we 
are doing our best to keep it good 
while they are gone. 

Now lets you and I and all the boys 
and girls get together for a final push 
on this old war. You know what you 
can do and, of course, you have been 
doing it, but keep right at it. Don’t let 
up. Then be sure you write letters to 
the soldiers you know and write them 
good letters about all the things that 
happen at home, big and little. When 
you are that far from home, it is fun 
to hear about everything from the 
puppy’s newest trick to a big snow- 
storm. 

And don’t stop that salvage collec- 
tion! There is still a lot of metal needed 
for ships and planes, and it takes 
quantities of paper to wrap food, am- 
munition, and other supplies to send 








overseas. Save your own waste paper 
and collect from the neighbors. 

Here at the office of Story PaRape, 
Peterkin and Petunia are chief collec- 
tors and sorters of paper. 

“I like envelopes,” says Petunia. “I 
get all the envelopes out of the editors’ 
wastebaskets. I make piles of them and 
tie them with string. Then every Wed- 
nesday I give them to the city salvage 
collector. Some day I’m going to get a 
ride on the truck.” 

“I put newspapers in one pack,” says 
Peterkin, “and brown wrapping paper 
in another. Then I tie them up tight, 
and the collector cries ‘Heave ho!’ 
when he throws my sacks up on the 
truck.” 

Speaking of paper, you may think 
your magazine is getting a bit thin as 
the war goes on. Well, it is. Every one 
has to use less paper. What we have 
done at Story Parape is to use thinner 
paper and to put more words on a 
page; so you are really getting just as 
many stories and just as long ones as 
before. 

You may think some of the new 
books look thin this year, too, but 
don’t let appearances fool you. There 
is a lot of fine reading in some of 
those books. 

Rafaello Busoni, who drew the pic- 
tures for “Challenge on Ice” this 


month, has a grand new book that will 
keep even you big boys and girls busy 
quite a while—Srantey’s Arrica. Of 
course, it tells how Stanley found Liv- 
ingstone, but that is only a start. Stan- 
ley made deeper and more dangerous 
trips into Africa than that one. There 
are many fine pictures. But the best 
of this book is that when you get 
through you feel that you understand 
a little better the people of Africa. 

I recommend PRINCESSES AND PEAsS- 
ANT Boys by Phyllis Fenner. This is 
particularly good for a dark winter day 
when you curl up in a warm place 
and just let your fancy roam. Here it 
can soar with princesses who ride so 
fast that the feet of their chestnut 
mares only touch the tops of the hills, 
or go down to the other world with 
Conal on a mile-long rope. 


In Story Parape for FEBRUARY 


A storm gives a little pioneer girl 
her wish that Tomorrow Witt BE 
BriGHT. 

Choose your part in the magic play, 
JouNNy-Jo AND THE TALKING HEN.... 

As for KrisTIz AND THE COoLt, Erick 
and Elmer faced one awful question, 
Would Kristie like the little colt? 

CHALLENGE ON Ice, in Part Two, 
brings the hockey game closer. But the 
Worm! Oh what a narrow escape! ... 
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Challenge on Ice 


By MARION RENICK 
Illustrated by RAFAELLO BUSONI 


Part One 


HE holidays were nearly ended 
"ho the Christmas tree was drop- 
ping its dry needles all over the liv- 
ing-room rug. 

“Those old needles are getting 
on my new skates, too,” Carol 
White complained. She was on her 
knees under the tree, where the 
children’s gifts were piled, taking 
the glistening shoe skates out of 
their box and shaking them care- 
fully. As she held them up she 
stopped to admire them for the 
umpteenth time. They were so 
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beautiful and white and shining. 
And just what she had wanted. 

Her brother Joe had new skates, 
too, but the shoes were black. 

“I think white leather shoes are 
lots prettier,” Carol said. She put 
her skates beside his and added, 
“Look, Joe. Don’t you think mine 
are prettier?” 

“They’re pretty, all right,” Joe 
admitted. “But they wouldn’t be 
much good for hockey.” 

“And yours wouldn’t be any good 
for figure skating,” she retorted, 
“because they don’t have these 
jagged edges.” She fingered the saw- 
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teeth around the toes of her skate 
blades. 

Paul, the youngest of the three 
White children, went to the closet 
under the stairs and brought back 
the double-runner skates which both 
Joe and Carol had used when they 
were his age. “What are my skates 
good for?” he asked. 

“They are good for little worms 
like you,” Joe teased. “Little worms 
with weak ankles.” 

That reminded Carol how she 
and her brother had wobbled all 
over the ice the winter before, slid- 
ing around on their ankle bones 
half the time. 

“Oh, Joe! Do you suppose our 
ankles are stronger this year?” she 
asked. “Do you think we'll really 
be better skaters because we’ve done 
those exercises—all that walking on 
tiptoe in our bare feet, and stand- 
ing on one foot to put on our shoes 
and socks?” 

“Sure that helps.” Joe was con- 
fident. “Didn’t Daddy tell us so? 
And he used to play hockey with 
the Toronto Maple Leafs, didn’t 
he? Well!” 

“I haven’t sat down once to put 
on my shoes since he told us that,” 
Carol said proudly. “I’m the only 
girl in our room at school who can 
put her boots on standing up, with- 
out leaning on something.” 

“Dad said to run a lot, too,” Joe 
added. “I always run all the way 
to the grocery and back when Mom 
sends me.” 
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“If our ankles really are stronger,” 
Carol said, “we'll know as soon as 
the river freezes. I do wish we’d 
have some skating weather. Soon!” 

“It’s freezing today, all right.” 
Joe was looking out the window at 
the snow-covered ground and at the 
little icicles fringing the garage roof, 
like the thin row of bangs that 
straggled across Carol’s forehead. 
“Let’s take our skates,” he suggested, 
“and find out if the river has 
frozen.” 

“We can go around past the fire 
engine house and see if they’ve put 
a sign in the window that the ice is 
safe. We always did that other win- 
ters, remember?” Carol, eager to 
start, already was dashing off to 
rummage through the closet under 
the stairs, calling, “Mother, where 
are my ski pants?” 

“Mother,” Joe yelled, “where’s 
my wool socks—the striped ones?” 

Paul, who had to do everything 
the two older children did, added 
his shrill cry, “Mother! Where’s my 
mittens?” 

Joe looked at his sister. “Do we 
want to take the Worm along?” 

“Of course you do,” Mrs. White 
answered briskly, coming into the - 
room with her hands full of socks 
and mittens. “Remember the verse 
Daddy taught you two when Paul 
was a tiny baby?” 

The older brother and sister, in 
a half-laughing singsong, repeated 
together as they had done when 
they were much younger— 











“Take little brother with you 
When you go out to play, 
For little brothers bring good 

luck, 
People always say.” 

Carol demanded, “Do you really 
believe that?” 

“W-e-l-l,” Joe said thoughtfully, 
“we could take Paul along and see 
if he actually does bring us good 
luck. Then we’d know for sure.” 

“Take little brother out to play,” 
the Worm chanted, pleased with the 
way things were going. “Little 
brothers bring good luck.” He had 
found his own snow suit and was 
shoving his legs into the arms and 
then trying to find the place for his 
shoulders. 

“You'll need luck yourself if 
you're going skating with us.” Joe 
was jerking up the zipper on his 
windbreaker and gave his small 
brother a wink. “Or you’re liable 
to take a tumble, young man.” 

“Skating?” Mrs. White looked 
alarmed. “Surely, you children 
aren’t thinking of skating today! 
Why, the ice can’t be two inches 
thick yet, and that’s how thick it 
must be to be safe, you know.” 

“If we did break through,” Joe 
boasted, “I could rescue us, I’ll bet. 
We learn that stuff at Scout meet- 
ing.” 

“I hope you never have to rescue 
me!” Carol shivered at the thought 
of falling into the icy cold water. 

“Then don’t go skating until the 
firemen put up the sign,” Mrs. 
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White said. “It is a part of their 
job to test the ice and make sure it 
is safe.” 

“Oh, we’re going around by the 
engine house first, Mommie,” Carol 
said in her most dutiful tone. 

Joe had an idea. “Why don’t I 
call up Jimmy Shelby and get the 
dope from him? He lives close to 
the engine house. He’ll know. It'll 
save us a trip out of our way.” 

“Then we can cut across the col- 
lege campus,” Carol called after her 
brother who was already at the 
phone. “Tell Jimmy to meet us at 
the river if he wants to go along.” 

Joe was back in two minutes. 
“Jimmy doesn’t want to go, and he 
says there are only two signs in the 
engine house window. One says the 
firemen found a pair of red ear 
muffs, and the other says the Black 
Hawks challenge any team of junior 
hockey players to a game.” 

“But there isn’t a Skating Today 
sign?” Carol wanted to be sure. 

“Nope.” Joe added, “But let’s go 
to the river and see for ourselves.” 

“None of that!” their mother said 
sharply. “The firemen know best.” 

“But, Mother, can’t we just go 
see?” 

“Of course.” Mrs. White smiled. 
“If you leave your skates at home.” 

The three children set out, with 
Joe scowling because there wasn’t 
much excitement in a tame walk 
through the snow. “I wish I could 
play hockey,” he muttered, kicking 
at the snow piled deeply along the 
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edges of the clean-swept sidewalk. 
“I bet I'd have some fun then.” 

“What would you do?” Carol lay 
back on a sloping terrace and made 
an angel in the snow. 

“What would I do? Jeegad, I'd 
get up a team, that’s what I’d do. 
And answer that challenge the Black 
Hawks hung up at the engine 
house.” 

“But you can’t even skate very 
well,” the practical Carol pointed 
out, pulling the Worm from the 
snow where he had been making an 
angel, too. 

“Tl bet I can skate lots better 
this year—with my new skates,” 
Joe was saying. “I'll bet I learn to 
play hockey, too, this winter.” 

“Well, yes,” Carol agreed after 
an instant’s thought. “I hope I learn 
to skate figures, too. Not the ones 
Sonja Henie does, of course, but the 
easy ones, at least.” 

“I might even have a team,” Joe 


boasted. “There would be Jimmy 
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and me. And Robby Smith and— 
oh, there are plenty of guys in our 
end of Riverfield for a team.” 

“How many players are there on 
a hockey team?” 

“Six. Two defense men, two 
wings, a center, and a goal keeper. 
That'll be me—the goalie. I don’t 
think it will matter if I can’t skate 
so well, because the goalie just 
stands there most of the time, guard- 
ing the goal line. 

“Of course,” he added thought- 
fully, “we’ll have to have spares. 
They’re the same as substitutes in 
football or basketball.” 

“Maybe I could be a spare!” 
Carol exclaimed hopefully. 

“Nope. Hockey is too rough for 
girls.” 

Carol tossed her head. “Who 
cares? I’d rather be a figure skater, 
anyway.” 

The children reached the side en- 
trance to the college campus and 
turned on to the shoveled brick wall 
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that led up the snowy hill to the 
red brick dormitory where the men 
students lived. From a distance came 
the sound of shouts and cheers and 
gay laughter. 

“They must be bobsledding down 
the hill in front of the dormitory,” 
Joe said, quickening his pace to- 
ward the old brick building, with 
Carol at his heels and the Worm 
wiggling behind. They soon saw 
the crowd of college boys and girls 
scrambling for places on a long bob - 
sled which stood on the flat narrow 
terrace between the stone steps of 
the dormitory and the steep, slip- 
pery hill. 

“That’s Larry King guiding.” Joe 
pointed to a husky young man who 
sat in front with the steering ropes 
wrapped around his wrists. “He’s 
captain of the college hockey team.” 

“All set?” Larry King shouted 
down the long line of laughing, 
chattering passengers behind him. 

“Okay!” and “Let ’er go!” came 
the answer, as the bright knitted 
caps and fuzzy red and blue and yel- 
low ear muffs nodded excitedly, 
and the riders took a firmer grip 
on one another. 

“Shove off!” Larry yelled. And 
the sled started down the incline, 
the steel runners gathering terrific 
speed on the long icy hill. 

“B-o-y!” breathed Joe, as the 
sled flashed like a bright-colored 
comet past the great old trees, 
through the campus gateway and 
far up the avenue beyond, which 
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had been roped off for the coasting. 
“Oh, boy! Wouldn’t I like to do 
that!” 

“Mother said we must never coast 
down this hill,” Carol reminded 
him. “She said it is too dangerous, 
with all these trees so close to the 
slide.” 

“It wouldn’t be dangerous with 
Larry King steering,” Joe declared 
loyally. “We'd be safe with him, all 
right.” 

“Well, we won’t be asked to ride, 
anyway,” Carol said. 

“All the same, I’d like to do it. 
Just once.” Joe wistfully watched 





the bright, far-away figures dis- 
mounting and turning the sled 


around for the long pull back up 
the hill. 
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His sister gave him a little shove. 
“What are we standing here for? 
Come on. Let’s get to the river.” 

As they started to cross the slick, 
hard-packed snow of the bobsled 








slide, Carol’s feet slid out from un- 
der her and down she went. Joe, 
who had on rough-soled ski boots, 
helped her across. But small Paul 
was taking no chances. He sat down 
and scooted himself along. “Just 
like a worm,” Joe teased. 

Down the hill they ploughed, 
through the drifts around the trees, 
until they came to a small, open 
hollow where the snow was spread 
as smooth as icing on a cake. 

“Let’s make a fox-and-geese!” Joe 
exclaimed. “A great big one.” 

“The snow is too pretty to spoil,” 
Carol protested, feasting her eyes. 
“Ummm, I wish it really was icing.” 
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“If we don’t spoil it, some other 
kids will,” Joe argued. 

“Well,” Carol agreed reluctantly. 
“Let’s make a little one, then.” 

Joe started scuffing a circle in 
their corner of the tiny valley. Then 
Carol trudged across the diameter, 
cutting halves and quarters with 
neat galosh prints. But, as they stood 
admiring their work, the Worm 
rambled around the rim and nipped 
into the circle, marking off a curve 
like a bite out of a cookie. 

“Oh, Paul,” Carol scolded. “Now 
you’ve messed it up.” 

“We'll have to make another,” 
Joe said eagerly, setting out on a 
much larger one. “And listen, 
Worm. You stay on that fox-and- 
geese and we'll play on this one.” 

Round and round the big circle 
the two older children raced after 
each other, laughing and shouting 
until, finally, they were both so 
winded they had to call time out. 

“How are you doing, Worm?” 
Joe shouted, as soon as he caught 
his breath. He glanced across the 
hollow. 

There was no sign of the Worm. 

“Where do you suppose he is?” 
Carol asked anxiously. “Oh, dear! 
What if he went to the river—and 
fell in!” She began to run in that 
direction. 

“Wait a minute! He went this 
way!” Joe was following a wobbly 
line of small footprints that led to- 
ward the trees on the hillside. 

Carol quickly caught up with her 
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brother, and together they trailed 
the youngster up the hill toward 
the steep bobsled slide. Echoing 
through the trees they heard Larry 
King’s “All set? Shove off!” Then 
the shrieks of laughter as the long 
sled started to gather speed. 
Suddenly the laughter changed to 
a cry of horror. There was horror 
in the children’s hearts, too, as they 
stumbled frantically over the path 
their little brother had taken. Joe 
reached the slide first and took a 
quick look. “Oh!” he said in a 
choked voice. Carol caught a flash 
of a roly-poly red snow suit in the 
middle of the slippery path, with 
the terrible swift sled rocketing 
down upon it. She hid her face in 
Joe’s shoulder. At that instant she 
heard the groan of bobsled brakes 
and felt the cutting spray ripped 
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from the icy slide. A sudden scream 
was smothered in a splintering crash. 
Then Joe tore himself. away and 
she opened her eyes. 

There was the Worm, on all 


fours, padding like a frisky, bright- 
red panda across the treacherous 
path. 

Joe was running ahead to the 
wrecked bobsled. It had turned over 
on its side after crashing into a slim 
young elm tree. Evidently Larry 
had hit it when he swerved off the 
path. 

“Anybody hurt?” the passengers 
were calling to one another, feeling 
their bruises tenderly, standing first 
on one foot and then the other 
to find if any bones were broken. 
They were all praising Larry for 
having saved the child’s life, and 
for saving theirs, too, by stopping 
the sled before it smashed against 
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one of the very large trees that came 
just ahead. 

“Are you all right, Larry?” one 
of the girls called. There was no 
answer. 

Joe dashed to the front of the 
sled where the hockey captain lay 
pinned to the ground by a broken 
runner. His cap had been knocked 











off and his face was streaked with 
black from the tree’s bark and 
splashes of blood from a gash on 
his head. Although Joe was already 
reaching for the sled runner, 
stronger hands than his came to lift 
it from the injured man’s shoulder. 

One of the college men said, 
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“Somebody phone for a doctor, 
quick! You, lad—” with a nod at 
Joe— “you can run faster than any 
of us. Sprint up to the dormitory 
and tell some one to call a doctor. 
Have them get a stretcher here right 
away.” 

When Joe returned he found 
Carol and the Worm standing on 
the edge of the crowd, crying heart- 
brokenly. “Do you think Larry is— 


is—killed?” Carol sobbed. 


Joe put a stop to their tears by 
announcing that the stretcher was 
coming. Carol and the Worm wiped 


their eyes to watch Larry carried 


carefully, under the doctor’s direc- 
tions, to the ambulance waiting at 
the bottom of the hill. Then the 
children rushed home to tell their 
mother about the Worm’s narrow 








escape. They phoned their father 
at his office, too, and he was as wor- 
ried as they about Larry King’s con- 
dition. 

“Tll stop at the hospital on my 
way home and ask if Larry was 
badly hurt,” Mr. White promised. 

There was great rejoicing at the 
White house that evening when Mr. 
White brought the good news that 
Larry’s injuries were not too seri- 
ous and that the hockey playe- 
would be out of the hospital in a 
week. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” Mrs. White 
smiled for the first time since she 
had heard of the accident. Stooping 
to kiss Paul’s chubby cheek, she 
trembled to think what a narrow 
escape her baby had had, and she 
added, “This family owes a great 
debt to Larry King.” 

Joe and Carol immediately began 
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to plan what they could do for 
Larry. “We can go to see him,” 
Joe suggested, “and run errands or 
carry messages or do anything he 
wants done.” Carol thought it 
would be nice to take him some of 
their mother’s sugary doughnuts or 
warm gingerbread. 

The next day when the brother 
and sister—with the Worm tagging 
along, of course—went to the hos- 
pital, they found Larry wrapped in 
bandages and very pale, but still 
able to greet them cheerily and to 
give an extra warm smile to the 
Worm, as Joe explained who they 
were. Joe began to talk about 
hockey immediately, when he 


learned that Larry would be well 
enough in a few weeks to play on 
the college team again. 

“I sure do wish I could play 
hockey,” said Joe. “I think it’s the 
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most exciting game in the world.” 

“Good for you!” Larry exclaimed. 
“If you like hockey that much, I'll 
be glad to teach you all I know 
about it.” 

“Jeegad! Will you really? When 
do we start?” Joe was all excited. 
“Of course I know something about 
the game—that you play it on the 
ice with hockey sticks, and that 
each side tries to shove the little 
round black puck over the other 
side’s goal line.” 

Larry nodded. The very thought 
of hockey put sparkle in his eyes. 
“The next thing to learn is to skate 
along, pushing the puck ahead of 
you. Then, when an opposing 
player blocks you, you suddenly 
lift your stick and leave the puck 
to be played by one of your team 
mates who is cutting behind you.” 

“Oh, I know,” Joe beamed. 
“That’s tricky stuff. I love to see 
teamwork like that in a game.” 

“Good! Most young hockey 
players don’t know what teamwork 
means. All they know is to shoot 
the puck toward the enemy goal 
line, then all five men skate in and 
gang up on their opponents, every 
man trying to slash the puck over 
the line for himself. Like a shinny 
match.” 

“That’s the way the Riverfield 
Black Hawks play.” 

“The Riverfield Black Hawks?” 

“They’re a team from the other 
side of town. Mostly fellows my 
age.” Joe added, with some vexa- 
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tion, “And they call themselves the 
town junior champions, just be- 
cause there is no other team for 
them to play.” 

“That’s hardly fair,” Larry said. 
“It would serve them right if you 
got up a team and pinned their ears 
back.” 

“Tt sure would!” 

“Well, why don’t you?” Larry 
gave Joe a long steady look. 

The boy’s heart began to thump. 
“Why don’t I?” he echoed thought- 
fully. 

On the way home from the hos- 
pital the children passed the fire 
engine house, and Joe was reminded 
once more of the Black Hawks as 
he read with disgust their challenge 
in the window. “Junior Champions 
of Riverfield! They give me a 
pain.” 

“There’s nothing you can do 
about it,” Carol said. “Certainly 
you can’t challenge them all by 
yourself.” 

“Why not?” he demanded hotly. 
“Larry seemed to think so. He just 
as much as said he thought I ought 
to challenge them.” 

“But you haven’t a team,” Carol 
pointed out. “You haven’t even a 
name,” she added, as if that settled 
the matter. 

“Jeegad! Isn’t that a girl for you? 
Always wanting everything just so, 
before she does anything.” Joe’s 
eyes flashed with determination. “I'll 
get up a team, all right. Just watch 
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me.” Squaring his shoulders and 
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taking a deep breath, he marched 
into the engine house. 

“We want to hang up our chal- 
lenge,” he announced to the blue- 
shirted fireman sitting on the run- 
ning board of the ladder truck 
patching a snag in a hip boot. 

“Okay, sonny.” The man kept 
his eyes on his work. “You'll find 
paper and pencil on that little stand 
by the door. Be sure to write plain.” 

Joe picked up a stubby pencil, 
put it to the paper, and realized that, 
after all, he did have to have a 
name for his team before he could 
write the challenge—even if he did 
not yet have a team. He tried to 
think of a name in hockey history 
as great as Black Hawks. 

Suddenly he had it! The Maple 
Leafs. His dad’s old team. 

The boy bent excitedly over the 
paper, printing with care: The Riv- 
erfield Maple Leafs challenge the 
Black Hawks to a game on the last 
Saturday in February. 


He had hesitated a long time over 
the date, wishing to give his team 
as much time as possible to get 
ready. He wondered if he should 
add a note telling all boys interested 
in joining the Maple Leafs to see 
either Jimmy Shelby or himself im- 
mediately, but decided it was best 
not to let the Black Hawks guess 
that their challengers had not yet 
become a team. 

At last he walked to the window 
with the paper in his hand. “Stick 
her in tight, sonny,” said the fire- 
man, “so she won’t fall out.” 

Joe said yes, he would. He grin- 
ned at his sister, enjoying the awed 
expression on her face as she read 
through the window the notice he 
was tucking into the frame. He 
hurried out to join her. 

“Who said our team doesn’t even 
have a name?” he crowed. 


(This is Part One of a three-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
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Come, Winter Snow 


C. B. and D.S. CORINNE BROWN 





Come, Win-ter snow, Blow, cold winds, blow! Come 
The Old Years gone, The mew comes on With 





bring your frost- y weath- er. The 
Cheer and hap - py laugh - ter ; Come 





glad Tew Year. Brings hope and . cheer, 
ice and snow And cold winds blow, 





So we'll all be gay to — geth-er. 
But the Spring comes smil - ing aft - er. 


This song is reprinted from We Sine, by permission of 
C. C. Birchard and Company. 
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Fleet-foot Ann 


By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
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Oe upon a time in America— 
about a hundred and fifty 
years ago—a little girl named Ann 
was visiting her uncle and aunt at 
a new settlement on the shores of 
Lake Erie. Here, on a terrace of 
land above a creek, seven or eight 
log cabins had been built. The 
oldest belonged to the Indian trader, 
Mr. Winney, who had been there 
for five or six years. The newest 
belonged to Ann’s young uncle and 
aunt who had only come to Buffalo 
Creek a year ago. 

Uncle Asa was a sort of Indian 
trader, too, but he didn’t sell the 
Indians rum and whiskey, knives, 
red calico, or beads. Uncle Asa sold 
them beautiful things he made out 
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of silver—headbands to put around 
their hats when they wore them, 
and wide bracelets, brooches, and 
rings. 

Just beyond the settlers’ cabins 
were the Indian houses covered with 
elm bark, and beyond those was 
the forest, very dark and beautiful, 
where lived the wolves and bears, 
the deer, the panthers, and the 
squirrels. 

Across Niagara River, just oppo- 
site the little American settlement, 
was the British fort called Fort Erie. 
Ann could often hear the fife and 
drum from the fort and catch a 
glimpse of the fine scarlet coats of 
the soldiers. Sometimes the officers 
had themselves rowed across the 
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river for a council talk with the 
chiefs of the Seneca village. The 
officers considered that the village 
was English; the settlers said it was 
American, and no one was quite 
sure what the Indians thought 
about it, though they probably 
wished that it was still altogether 
theirs. 

On very still days Ann could 
sometimes hear the distant roar of 
the Niagara Falls far away. It was 
loudest before the weather turned 
bad. Then it sounded like a hum- 
ming of troubled bees, a low mur- 
mur in the air. 

One morning Ann went fishing 
very early with some of the Indian 
girls of her own age. She stole out 
of the cabin before her aunt and 
uncle were awake, just stopping for 
a moment to look at little Lydia in 
her cradle. 

Lydia was the first white baby 
to be born in Western New York 
State. The squaws often came to 
look at her, touching her fine yellow 
hair, laughing when she opened her 
big blue eyes. Even the chiefs smiled 
when they saw her; at least when 
they had not been drinking the 
trader’s rum. Then they were 
quarrelsome and noisy and tried to 
push one another into the cooking 
fires, and their wives quietly hid 
their weapons until they were sober 
again. 

These things were part of Ann’s 
everyday life. She was not afraid of 
the fine British officers in their spot- 
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less uniforms, nor of the Indian 
chiefs with their shaved heads and 
foxtails and feathers fastened in their 
scalp locks. She was not afraid 
when she heard the panthers scream 
like people in trouble through the 
darkness, nor even when the wolves 
howled, one answering another. 
Ann was like an Indian girl. She 
wore Seneca moccasins with flowers 
embroidered on them in beads, and 
she braided her long brown hair in 
two thick braids down her back. 
She could run as fast as any of her 
friends; she knew how to snare 
rabbits and squirrels for Aunt 
Kezia’s pies. Once the flocks of 
pigeons came so thick that when 
they roosted at night they broke 
the branches of the trees with their 














weight. Ann went with the Senecas 
and knocked them from the trees 
after dark by torchlight. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Aunt Kezia. 
“You are just like a little Seneca, 
Ann. Do pray point out your toes, 
and try to walk sedately. You 
haven’t stitched at your sampler for 
a week.” 

“Let Ann alone,” laughed Uncle 
Asa. “Who would get you good fish 
from the river and fresh meat for 
your pies if it wasn’t for Ann? I’m 
busy at my silver making, and 
haven’t much time for hunting. It’s 
less trouble to buy a haunch of 
venison from the Senecas for a ring 
or a brooch.” 

But Aunt Kezia shook her head. 

“The child is growing to be a 
little savage,” she protested. ““There’s 
no church and no school here. In 
fact, when you think of it, there’s 
no other white child but our 
precious Lydia, and a baby doesn’t 
count. Ann, dear, remember to 
bring me the primer after I’ve done 
my baking, and I'll set you a task. 
And don’t run whenever you want 
to go somewhere. No good will 
come of it.” 

“Running as Ann runs is a gift 
of God,” said Uncle Asa. He was 
hammering out a bar of silver on 
his small silversmith’s anvil. All day 
the cabin was filled with the pleas- 
ant, light tap-tapping of his ham- 
mer, except when an Indian came 
to look and bargain. 


This morning Ann had risen 
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early. She had a secret plan with 
some of her friends to go down the 
river, past the sand hills, until they 
reached the creek at Black Rock 
which the white and blue pike fre- 
quented. The fishing was best at 
dawn. 

Ann carefully took a couple of 
fishhooks from a shelf, and a double 
fishline of twisted linden bark. She 
closed the cabin door behind her. 
It was cool and still rather dark 
outside, and when she came to the 
outskirts of the Indian village, the 
fires were all heaps of gray-white 
ashes which seemed to breathe out 
a last sigh of smoke. But already 
there was a stir about. Her friends 
were stealing out of the community 
houses where they slept with their 
families, and here and there a squaw 
was already going to the spring for 
water. 

There were five Indian girls, all 
about Ann’s age. They set out to- 
gether, single file, for the creek, 
running at a steady pace. As they 
passed the marshes below the set- 
tlers’ cabins, the ducks and geese 
flew up out of pools just stained 
with coming dawn. Across the 
river the garrison still seemed asleep, 
though no doubt the sentries were 
walking to and fro. Among the sand 
hills the girls came upon three deer 
playing. They sped away when they 
saw the girls. 

Even in the sand Ann was not 
tired. Like the others, she trotted on, 
listening and smelling and watching 
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as she ran. She smelled the sand and 
the river and the coming morning. 
She heard the crash of some ani- 
mal in the bushes beside her. The 
sky was growing brighter with the 
cold, false dawn and the girls were 
wet to the knees with dew as they 
reached a big black rock which 
projected into the river. 

Soon the sun would appear. They 
must hurry. Ann seized a basket 
which one of the girls had brought 
and waded out into the chilly 
water. She waited motionless and, 
then, with a quick jerk, brought the 
basket to the surface filled with 
water and minnows. Each child 
baited her hooks and waded out 
into the river and then slowly re- 
turned to shore. While they were 
still knee-deep, the sun came up, and 
the girls waded in gold and roses. 
Birds sang and called loudly from 
the trees on the banks, and the river 
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rippled with fish, rising to snatch at 
moths or flies with wetted wings. 

By the time the children had 
reached the bank, each had at least 
one fish struggling and thrashing 
behind her, scattering a rainbow of 
drops, and some had two. They 
laughed and chatted. The Seneca 
children liked Ann as much as she 
liked them. 

“The old men do not under- 
stand,” one of them said, as they sat 
cleaning their fish before going 
home. “Red Jacket says that the 
whites are our foes, and so do many 
of the other chiefs. But Farmer’s 
Brother says that the Americans are 
our friends and that’s what I 
think.” 

“And I think so,” said another 
one. 

“Anyway, you are,” said a third. 
“See, I will give you my bead 
necklace. I wish to make you a 
present.” 


“Then I will give you my new 
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ring,” said Ann, for she knew that 
a present must always meet a 
present half way. 

The girls strolled home, talking. 
There was no hurry, nothing to be 
done for hours. In the distance, al- 
most at the other bank, they saw 
a bateau filled with men. 

“It looks like our people,” said 
Ann. “Oh, now I remember. Uncle 
was talking about taking the corn 
to the mill beyond Fort Erie today. 
We are out of meal; and so are 
most of the others.” 

“You should grind it in a hole in 
a rock, the way we do,” said the 
girls. “A man should not have to 
take a journey across the river for 
squaws’ work.” 

When Ann reached the cabin she 
found Aunt Kezia looking worried. 
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“I’m so glad you’re back, child,” 
she exclaimed. “What lovely fish! 
But your frock is very untidy. 
Never mind. Bring a blanket and 
we'll put Lydia under the big tree 
there. She’s fretful in the heat. 
While you mind her, I'll bring out 
my spinning wheel.” 

“Has Uncle Asa gone to the 
mill?” asked Ann, carrying out 
Lydia who took a good firm hold 
of her cousin’s braids in her two 
plump fists. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Kezia, the 
worried look deepening in her eyes. 
“He and all the other men, too, 
except the trader. And from the 
noise at his place, some of those 
Indians are buying more rum. I wish 
your uncle was home, I do.” 
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Ann said quite seriously, “T’'ll take 
care of you and Lydia, Aunt 
Kezia.” 

Her aunt smiled. “I believe you 
would, child, if any one could. But 
I'll be glad when the men return.” 

It was growing very hot now 
after the coolness of the early morn- 
ing. There was no wind, and the 
birds and animals of the forest were 
silent in the noontide quiet. Aunt 
Kezia’s spinning wheel hummed 
drowsily by the door of the cabin. 
Little Lydia crawled here and there 
and then went to sleep. Ann was 
wondering if she should get the for- 
gotten primer and look at the pic- 
tures in it, when suddenly a loud 
sound broke the peace. 

A party of eight or nine braves 
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was passing by, their blankets trail- 
ing behind them, their feathers 
askew, their footsteps staggering. 
Aunt Kezia went on with her spin- 
ning, hoping to escape notice. Ann 
sat, quiet as a wild thing, waiting 
for them to pass by. 

But they didn’t pass. They stood 
around the spinning wheel staring at 
it—at first, idly. 

Then one said, “Rum, you gettum 
rum!” And they all began to shout 
and call for rum. 

Aunt Kezia shook her head and 
spread her hands. “No rum!” she 
said. 

She pointed to herself and shook’ 
her head. “No gottum rum.” 

The Indians became very angry. 
They shouted to her to bring it to 
them quick. They called her bad 
names in the Seneca language, and 
suddenly one of them came over 
and snatched up Lydia before Ann 
could even cry out. 
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“ANN, ANN, RUN AS 
FAST AS YOU CAN.” 


“You tell the woman,” he said 
to Ann in Seneca, “bring rum or 
I will throw her child against a tree 
for the wolves to eat and the eagles 
to fight over.” 

Ann knew this Indian. Usually 
he was gentle and kind, but a very 
small glass of rum, which a white 
man would never notice, drove an 
Indian crazy. Now little yellow- 
haired Lydia might as well be in 
the arms of a bear. What would 
happen? 

She didn’t need to tell Aunt 
Kezia what the brave had said. 
Aunt Kezia understood. She got up 
from her stool. Her face was white 
as paper, but she smiled. 

“Come with me, Ann,” she called 
sweetly. “Yes, yes, I bring rum. Lots 
of rum. Yes, in one minute.” 

She drew the child into the dark- 
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ness of the cabin and closed the 
door, dropping the heavy bar 
across it. 

Then she began to breathe like 
a deer driven by the hounds. She 
hurried with Ann to the back 
window and opened it and pushed 
Ann through it. 

“Run! Run for your life to the 
trader’s! Quick! Quick!” 

As Ann ran she could hear the 
Indians already growing impatient. 
They were beating on the door with 
their tomahawks and yelling like 
fiends. At any moment she might 
hear a shriek from Lydia. Ann ran 
as she had never run before, and 
arrived breathless at the door of the 
trader’s cabin. 
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“Quick, Mr. Winney!” she 
panted. “The Indians are going to 
kill Lydia!” 

If there was one thing precious 
in that settlement it was Lydia, the 
first child who had been born there 
to white people. Mr. Winney could 
not run as fast as Ann, but he ran 
fast that day. Man and child, they 
burst upon the astonished circle of 
Indians from the rear. 

But the trader had not lived with 
the Indians without learning some- 
thing of their ways. One glance 
showed him that the baby was still 
safe on the lean dark arm that held 
her. He spoke to the man quickly 
in his own tongue. 

“I am told that my brothers are 
still thirsty,” he explained. “My 
heart is grieved that I just now told 
them that my door was closed to 
them and they should drink no 
more of the water that burns like 
fire. Come back, come back, and we 
will sit by the table and talk and 
drink together.” 

He took Lydia from the man and 
handed her to Ann. Then he led 
the Indians, shouting and laughing 
now, toward his own place, as the 
splintered door of the cabin was 
flung open and Aunt Kezia threw 
her arms about her niece and daugh- 
ter together. 

“Thank goodness, you are safe!” 
she said, laughing and crying. “Oh, 
Ann, I shall never, never chide you 
again for running so fast! Lydia, my 
puppet, my dear, are you all right?” 
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Lydia was not even crying. She 
sat on her mother’s arm smiling, as 
she had sat on the Indian’s arm. She 
was perfectly happy. She had a new 
plaything. Some one had put a silver 
necklace hung with old French 
coins about her neck for her to play 
with, and she was swinging the end 
of the chain and watching the coins 
twinkle and dance. 

“Pitty,” she remarked. It was the 
first word she had spoken all after- 
noon. 

Aunt Kezia looked about her at 
the forest, at the creek with its 
marshes below them, and the end- 
less lake beyond. The Indians at the 
trader’s were singing now, rather 
solemnly. The ducks were flying 
back to their pools among the alders 
for the evening, and a robin was 
trilling from a branch overhead. 

“T don’t understand,” said Aunt 
Kezia, straightening the lace cap on 
her yellow hair, so like little Lydia’s. 
“Was it a dreadful game, all the 
time? Or wasn’t it? Anyhow, your 
uncle will soon be coming back for 
his supper and we must build up 
the fire again and broil your fish. 
He'll be hungry after all that rowing 
and walking in the heat.” 


This story of a little girl of twelve 
who was visiting her uncle Asa Ran- 
som and her Aunt Kezia in 1798 at 
the new settlement on Buffalo Creek 
is true. The author found it in the 
old records and in certain journals 
of the period. 
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The Crow’s Tale 


By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


Misa, Caw Caw! 


I saw and I saw 
An eagle fly up 
init With a ring in his claw! 





He found it upon 
A stone by the water, 

It belongs to the great king’s 
Loveliest daughter. 
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The eaglets will turn it 
About and about, 

And then they will pick 
The bright stones out. 





But what will the princess 

Find to say 

To the prince, of his gift 

Which has vanished away? 
: \ £ BY Y Ay Nd apt 
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ERBERT YADON had a dog 
H named Mortimer, which nad 
been given to him by his parents 
on his last birthday. Mortimer was 
a very dignified animal, a perfect 
little gentleman, the pet man had 
told Mrs. Yadon. Mrs. Yadon was 
sure that only a dog who was a 
perfect little gentleman would be a 
suitable playmate for Herbert, but 
sometimes Herbert wished that 
Mortimer were a little less dignified. 

One Saturday morning it rained 
so hard that Herbert had to play 
indoors, and he had nobody to play 
with but Mortimer. And Mortimer 
would not play ball, refused to let 
Herbert hitch him to a cart, and 
when Herbert tried to wrestle with 
him on the living-room floor, the 
dignified animal just stalked from 
the room. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Herbert. 
“Sometimes I think Mortimer is too 
much of a little gentleman to be 
any fun. I almost wish I had a wild 
animal for a pet instead of such a 
tame one.” 

Herbert went to work on his 
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Herbert's Zoo 


By HAZEL WILSON 


Illustrated by 
PETER WELLS 


stamp collection, but he could not 
get the idea of having a wild animal 
for a pet out of his head. 

“Now if I were to choose a wild 
animal for a pet,” he thought, “what 
would I get? A lion? A bear? A 
kangaroo?” He could not decide. 
He did, however, suddenly think 
of how he might get a wild animal 
for a pet. Maybe, several. He would 
write to the countries where wild 
animals are found and ask for speci- 
mens. The governments might not 
answer, but Herbert thought it was 
worth trying. He sat down at his 
desk and wrote a letter. 


To His Excettency THE HEap oF 
THE GOVERNMENT OF 

I am very much interested in the 
wild animals of your country and 
would greatly appreciate it if you 
would kindly send me a small speci- 
men of wild animal to add to my 
collection. 





Sincerely, 
Tue HonorasLte Hersert YADON 


The reason Herbert signed his 
name “The Honorable Herbert 
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Yadon” was because just plain Her- 
bert Yadon seemed so bare com- 
pared to “To His Excellency.” Her- 
bert was sure he had seen some letter 
signed that way. And he asked his 


mother if he was “honorable,” and 
she said of course he was. 
Herbert worked hard all the 


forenoon until he had twenty copies 
of his letter addressed to the heads 
of twenty foreign countries, includ- 
ing Australia and Afghanistan. He 
mailed the letters at once. Herbert 
was slow about some things, but he 
was always prompt at asking for 
what he wanted. 

For a long, long time Herbert did 
not hear from any of the twenty 
countries, including Australia and 
Afghanistan. Then he came home 
from school one day just as the ex- 
pressman had left a package, a box 
with holes bored in it. Herbert 
could hardly wait to get it open. In 





the box was a lion cub no bigger 
than a puppy. 

“South Africa did answer my let- 
ter,” cried Herbert happily, “and a 
lion cub will make a wonderful pet.” 

Mrs. Yadon was not so sure that 
a lion cub would make a wonderful 
pet. She was afraid it would scratch 
the furniture. Yet Herbert was so 
pleased with the little animal that 
she said he could keep it. So did Mr. 
Yadon, though he made Herbert 
promise never to take it out except 
on a leash, for he was not sure about 
the town regulations concerning 
lion cubs. 

Several days later Herbert had 
just come back from buying a col- 
lar for the lion cub, when the sec- 
ond express package arrived. This 
was a large crate from Argentina 
containing a baby llama. Mr. Yadon 
had to partition off part of the 
garage to make a pen for it. And 
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MORTIMER WELCOMES THE LION CUB 
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THE YAK ARRIVES, AS BIG AS LIFE 


when a kangaroo arrived from Aus- 
tralia the next week and a tiger cub 
from India the week after, Mr. 
Yadon had to hire a carpenter to 
build cages in the garage and there 
was no longer room for the car. 

All the rest of that month the ex- 
pressman made frequent stops at the 
Yadon residence. Herbert received 
a zebra colt from the Belgian Congo, 
a playful brown bear cub from Rus- 
sia, a Spanish-speaking parrot from 
Peru, and a young yak from China. 
When the Yadons unpacked the 
yak, Herbert was certainly glad he 
had asked for small specimens, for 
even a small yak was almost too big 
for the Yadon’s garage. 

When the infant reindeer arrived 
from Lapland, Herbert put it in the 
pen with the llama and it did not 
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seem to mind, but the iguana from 
Brazil had to have a cage of its own. 
It was a small iguana, but it was all 
of two feet long and looked very 
much like a sleepy dragon. The 
other animals did not like it very 
well. Neither did they like the boa 
constrictor when it came from Gua- 
temala, although it was only four 
feet long, which is very small for a 
boa constrictor. 

The garage was getting pretty 
crowded with animals by now, but 
by rearranging the cages, the car- 
penter made room for the ring-tailed 
baboon when it ended its long jour- 
ney from Arabia. But he had hard 
work squeezing in a pen for the 
camel, sent all the way from Af- 
ghanistan. That was absolutely the 
last animal the garage could hold. 
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Fortunately, that was all the ani- 
mals that came. 

Every morning Herbert counted 
up his collection. He had a lion, a 
llama, a kangaroo, a tiger, a zebra, a 
bear, a Spanish-speaking parrot, a 
yak, a reindeer, an iguana, a boa 
constrictor, a ring-tailed baboon, and 
a camel. That made thirteen animals 
from thirteen countries and Her- 
bert had written to twenty. 

He thought that the seven coun- 
tries that had not answered were not 
very polite, but his parents were re- 
lieved that no more animals came, 
for the lion cub in the house was all 
the wild animal they could stand 
there. Since the garage was full they 
were glad seven of the twenty coun- 
tries had not sent any wild animals 
to add to Herbert’s collection. 


Herbert printed HERBERT’S 
ZOO in very big letters and nailed 
the sign to the garage. Every after- 
noon after school Herbert’s play- 
mates came to see the animals. Her- 
bert charged a penny at first, but 
after a while he took peanuts, chew- 
ing gum, marbles, apples, or even 
doughnuts. On Sundays he let every- 
body come in free, including grown- 
ups, and after church the Yadons’ 
yard was so crowded with folks 
waiting in line to see the zoo that 
the lawn was ruined, it was so 
trampled on. 

The folks coming to see the Zoo 
were hard on the Yadons’ lawn, but 
what they did was nothing to what 
the kangaroo did to the next-door 
neighbor’s garden the afternoon 
Herbert forgot to lock the door of 
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the cage. The next-door neighbor 
had a fine crop of lettuce, cucum- 
bers, string beans, and young cab- 
bages, and the kangaroo enjoyed 
them all. What it did not eat it 
jumped on. It had a lovely time, for 
kangaroos love to eat and love to 
jump. But the Yadons’ next-door 
neighbor was not pleased to have a 
kangaroo eating and jumping in his 
garden. He said so angrily to Mr. 
Yadon. 

“There isn’t enough money in the 
world to pay for the damage to my 
garden,” he sputtered, but he took 
the ten dollars Mr. Yadon offered, 
though he went on grumbling that 
wild animals were a blasted nuisance. 

There were other complaints. Al- 
though each animal was small of its 
kind, most of them made large 
noises. The baby tiger snarled as loud 
as a full-grown tiger only more 
often. And the yak, the reindeer, 
the zebra, the camel, and the llama 
made bellowing, snorting, bleating 
noises that were especially loud on 
moonlit nights. On a still evening 
they could be heard for miles. 

People complained about the 
noises. The neighbors yelled “shut 
up” so loudly and so often, this was 
the first expression in English that 
the Spanish-speaking parrot learned, 
and it screamed “shut up,” mingled 
with Spanish curses, at all hours of 
the night. 

Of course the iguana and the boa 
constrictor did not snarl or bellow, 
but they slept days and moved about 
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a lot at night, which disturbed the 
other animals. One of the days the 
boa constrictor was awake, it man- 
aged to get its cage open and fol- 
lowed Herbert to school without his 
knowing it. Arriving at the school- 
house, the boa constrictor hid in the 
cellar and looked so much like a 
water pipe it was not noticed until 
it got lonesome and went upstairs 
looking for Herbert. Then it scared 
the teachers onto tables and the girls 
almost into fits before it found him. 

The principal excused Herbert 
from school without even getting 
down from the top of her desk, al- 
though it was not nearly time for 
school to be out. Not that that both- 
ered Herbert. 

The principal telephoned Mrs. 
Yadon that Herbert would have to 
keep his wild animals at home. She 
sounded quite angry, but the mayor 
was angrier than that when the 











ring-tailed baboon bit his finger in- 
stead of the peanut the mayor of- 
fered it. He roared as loudly as the 
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THE BABOON TOOK THE MAYOR’S FINGER FOR A PEANUT 


animals even on a moonlit night and, 
in spite of all the Yadons could do 
or say to calm him, he went home 
very angry. 

He came back the next day with 
his finger bandaged but still hurting, 
and he brought a petition stating 
that Herbert’s wild animals disturbed 
the peace, were nuisances, and were 
dangerous. The petition was signed 
by all the members of the Board of 
Health, the Rotarians, the Womens’ 
Literary Society, and the School 
Committee. 

The mayor read the petition and 
the names of those signing it to 
Herbert and to Mr. Yadon who 
were out in the garage feeding the 
animals. And it did not make the 
mayor feel any more kindly toward 
the animals when the Spanish-speak- 
ing parrot kept yelling “shut up” all 
the time he was reading the petition. 

“You get rid of these wild beasts 
by the middle of next week or I'll 
put you behind bars,” shouted the 
mayor, shaking his bandaged finger 
in Mr. Yadon’s face. “If they are not 
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out of town by the middle of next 
week you go to jail, and I’ll have the 
sheriff organize a posse and shoot 
every one of the animals.” And the 
mayor walked off with his finger 
still hurting. 

It made Herbert very sad to know 
that if he did not get rid of his wild 
animals before the middle of next 
week they would be shot by the 
sheriff’s posse. Of course he did not 
want his father to have to go to 
jail, either. Yet he had grown very 
fond of his wild animals. 

The boa constrictor, which had an 
affectionate disposition, would wind 
around his arm being careful not to 
squeeze too tight, the little brown 
bear had learned to beg for peanuts 
by waving its right paw, the rein- 
deer would come to him when he 
whistled, and the tiger cub would 
play with a string, cute as a kitten. 
Even the camel, the yak, and the 
llama would let Herbert ride them. 

“The mayor just does not realize 
how much pets mean to a boy,” said 
Herbert sadly. 
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The Yadon family thought and 
thought, but they could not decide 
how to get rid of Herbert’s wild 
animals by the middle of next week. 
At last Mrs. Yadon sent for Her- 
bert’s Uncle Horace, for Uncle 
Horace always knew what to do 
about everything. 

Unfortunately, this time Uncle 
Horace was confined to his bed 
with a severe attack of grippe. He 
was able, however, to dictate a letter 
to Herbert. 


Dear HERBERT: 

I am sorry that I am too ill to at- 
tend in person to the problem of 
what to do with your wild animals. 
The best I could do under the cir- 
cumstances was to telephone to my 
friend, Dr. Kipler, the director of 
the St. Louis Museum of Natural 
History. He suggested having the 
animals put to death in a humane 
manner and having them stuffed 
and put on exhibition in the museum. 
They will be shown in a large glass 
case, for which I am glad to pay, and 
will be marked THE HERBERT YADON 
COLLECTION OF WILD ANIMALS. An 
experienced animal man will call for 
the animals sometime Tuesday. 

Affectionately, 
Uncte Horace 


When Herbert read Uncle Hor- 
ace’s letter, he was far from pleased. 
He could not see that it would be 
any pleasanter for his wild animals 
to be put to death in a humane man- 
ner and stuffed and exhibited in a 
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museum than to be shot by the 
sheriff’s posse. He liked looking at 
stuffed animals in museums of nat- 
ural history, but was pretty sure he 
would not enjoy looking at his wild 
animals stuffed and in a glass case, 
even if the case were to be marked 
with his name. 

“Uncle Horace always knows 
what to do about everything when 
he is well,” Herbert stated, “but I 
don’t think much of what he does 
when he is sick.” 

“Why, Herbert Yadon, what a 
way to speak of your Uncle 
Horace!” exclaimed both Mr. and 
Mrs. Yadon, but Herbert still did 
not take to the idea of having his 
wild animals stuffed. 

Yet, by the end of the week, it 
was apparent even to Herbert that 
his wild animals were growing 
wilder. The boa constrictor, which 
had an affectionate disposition, 
wound itself around Herbert’s arm 
and did squeeze too tight. Herbert’s 
arm was quite red by the time he 
got the snake unwound. Then the 
yak got out of its stall and ran right 
into the street when Herbert opened 
the garage door. It took Herbert so 
long to catch it that he was late for 
school. The lion cub did scratch the 
piano, and Mrs. Yadon complained 
that it was getting entirely too big 
for the house. She said she worried 
about Herbert every night, for the 
lion cub slept on a rug in his room 
and she was afraid it might get 
hungry and make a meal of Herbert. 
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“But the lion cub likes me,” said 
Herbert. 

“It might not remember that in 
the dark,” declared Mrs. Yadon. 





And that night when Herbert woke 
up in the night and saw the lion 
cub’s eyes watching him, he did 
think that it might be wise to keep 
the lion cub in the garage with the 
rest of the wild animals. Only there 
was no more room in the garage. 

On Saturday the camel made a 
mistake and did not look where it 
was spitting when Mr. Yadon was 
feeding it. On the afternoon of the 
same day the reindeer got loose and 
must have thought it was Christmas, 
for it climbed to the garage roof 
and then could not get down. Mr. 
Yadon had to climb up and lug it 
down and in spite of being an infant 
reindeer it was heavy. 

Mr. Yadon told Herbert that he 
thought it an excellent idea to turn 
the wild animals over to the St. 
Louis Museum of Natural History. 
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But Herbert still did not want his 
wild animals stuffed, not even after 
the kangaroo followed him to 
church on Sunday and jumped 
right over a deacon’s bald head to 
get to him. 

All the time, Tuesday was getting 
closer and closer and Herbert still 
did not want his animals to be 
stuffed, but the man from the 
museum was calling for them on 
Tuesday afternoon, at two o’clock. 
He had sent a wire giving the exact 
time. 

By Monday Herbert was so upset 
about his wild animals that he failed 
all his lessons at school and he did 
not want a single second-helping 
that night at dinner. When he went 
to bed, the lion cub growled at him 
when he tied it to the bedpost and 
just for a moment Herbert won- 
dered if the lion would not look 
handsome stuffed. Then Herbert 
remembered how cunning and play- 
ful the lion cub was and how fond 
he was of it, but he did decide to 
keep the light on all night, just to 
keep the lion cub from being afraid 
of the dark, of course. 

In spite of his worries about his 
wild animals, Herbert slept well that 
night. He was waked up at dawn 
by such a roaring and squealing of 
animals that it seemed impossible for 
thirteen wild animals to make that 
much noise. The lion cub’s voice 
must have finished changing in the 
night, for never before had its roar 
been so loud and so gruff. Herbert 
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THE CALLIOPE IN THE CIRCUS PARADE 


was a little scared to be shut up in 
the same room with it. 

Part of the animal noises were 
coming from the garage, but some 
of them Herbert discovered were 
coming from the direction of the 
railroad station. Then Herbert sud- 
denly remembered something. This 
was the day the man from the 
museum was coming after Herbert’s 
wild animals, but it was also the day 
the circus was coming to town. The 
circus train must have come in the 
night and the wild animals in the 
circus and Herbert’s wild animals 
must have smelled each other and 
were roaring and bellowing to each 
other. 

Herbert got up and dressed and 
while he was combing his hair he 
suddenly thought of what to do 
with his wild animals. He would not 
turn them over to the museum to be 
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stuffed, he would give them to the 
circus. But suppose the circus man- 
ager did not want them? He might 
even refuse to come to see them, or 
if he did come to look them over 
he might not think much of them, 
for they would not show up at their 
best in that dark garage. 

Then Herbert thought of a way 
to show his wild animals to the cir- 
cus manager, a way that would make 
a good impression, Herbert was 
pretty sure. He would get some of 
his friends to help him and they 
would march in the circus parade, 
with every one of Herbert’s wild 
animals. And each animal, even the 
parrot, would wear a bow around 
its neck. Red bows would be 
prettiest, Herbert decided. 

It was a splendid circus parade, 
all waving plumes, shiny spangles, 
powerful music, and wild caged ani- 
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mals. The lady bareback riders were 
as beautiful as Christmas-tree angels 
and the gray, dusty elephants were 
like granite come to life. 

There were more than six white 
horses and a calliope that sounded 
like a thousand boiling teakettles 
next-door to a church organ. Right 
after the calliope came Herbert and 
his friends with his wild animals. 

First marched Herbert with the 
lion cub on a leash at one side and 
the boa constrictor gliding along at 
the other. Since the boa constrictor 
was all neck, the red bow was tied 
at its tail. Next came a little girl 
wheeling the iguana in her doll 
carriage, a big boy riding the yak, 
and a smaller boy leading the infant 
reindeer. The boy riding the zebra 
had hard work to keep it from run- 
ning away, but the bear cub walked 
along beside a six-year-old girl, good 
as gold. 

The biggest boy in the sixth grade 
rode the camel and he was followed 
by the mayor’s son with the ring- 
tailed baboon on his shoulder. It 
was sucking an all-day sucker so it 
would be sure not to bite. After 
him came the tiger cub, as cute and 
as frisky as a kitten, the dignified 
llama, and the Spanish-speaking 
parrot in a cage wound with red, 
white and blue streamers. The par- 
rot was swearing loudly in Spanish 
but not many people there under- 
stood Spanish, so nobody minded. 

Bringing up the rear of the pro- 
cession was the small kangaroo, and 
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the way that little animal jumped 
and hopped in perfect time to the 
music was so cunning and funny 
that all the people laughed and 
clapped. They must have liked 
Herbert’s part of the circus parade 
best, anyway, for they clapped the 
loudest when it passed. 

The circus manager was not 
jealous, however, because Herbert’s 
animals received the most applause. 
He said he would be delighted to 
have Herbert’s collection of ani- 
mals in his circus. 

“Only you must promise never 
to have them stuffed,” Herbert 
told him. 

“In my business a stuffed animal 
is not worth a penny,” said the 
circus manager, who had pink 
cheeks and a black moustache. 
“Alive and wild, that’s the kind of 
animals a circus wants.” 

Herbert would not take any pay 
for his animals because they had 
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been a gift, but he did consent to 
accept a life ticket to the circus, 
which would be good in any town 
in the United States. The circus 
manager insisted that Herbert 
take it. 

Herbert said good-by to his wild 
animals. He patted those you could 
pat, scratched the parrot where it 
liked to be scratched, and let the 
boa constrictor wind itself affec- 
tionately around his arm, even 
though it did hurt a little. He felt 
worse at leaving the lion cub. It 
was getting too big for a house pet 
but Herbert was fond of it. 

Herbert reached home just in 
time to answer the doorbell. It was 
the man from the museum of nat- 
ural history. Herbert enjoyed very 
much informing him that his col- 
lection of animals was already dis- 
posed of and that not one of them 
would ever be stuffed. 

The house seemed empty with- 
out the lion cub, yet that was noth- 
ing to the vast emptiness of the 
garage. Herbert went out and 
looked sadly at where the animals 


had been. He was feeling quite 
lonely when he felt a cold nose on 
his hand. There was his dog, Mor- 
timer, trying to comfort him. 

Herbert had not seen much of 
Mortimer for some time, for Mor- 
timer had not felt at home with so 
many wild animals and had been 
spending most of his time in the 
woods. Now he had come back 
again. Herbert patted him. He was 
not as interesting as the lion cub, 
but there was no danger that he 
might try to make a meal of his 
owner. 

Mortimer barked joyfully and ran 
and fetched a stick for Herbert to 
throw. He was ready to play. 
Perhaps he had been feeling lonely, 
too. 

“Good dog,” said Herbert, when 
Mortimer had brought back the 
thrown stick, and Mortimer was 
not too dignified to act pleased with 
the praise. 

“T don’t know but what I am 
going to enjoy having a tame ani- 
mal for a pet again,” said Herbert. 

And Mortimer wagged his tail. 
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Echoes on Guard - 


By KATHERINE B. SHIPPEN 
and EDWARD M. YARD 


opAY radar is a fine watchman, 
bens the skies and the ocean 
for enemy planes and vessels. To- 
morrow it will be looking for many 
other things. It is a mechanical de- 
vice, yet its eyes and ears are more 
reliable and far more powerful than 
those of a man. 

There are some who say that 
radar was the most important single 
instrument for turning the tide of 
war against the Axis. It has been 
said, also, that England could not 
have withstood the Blitz of 1940 
without it; that the United States 
could not have conquered the 
menace of the submarine. 

What is radar then? Who made 
it? How does it work? 

The term radar stands for Radio 
Detecting And Ranging. As most 
people know, it is an instrument for 
spotting enemy aircraft and sea- 
borne vessels, and for reporting their 
exact location and the speed of their 
approach. 


No single inventor can take credit 
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for the making of radar. The first 
discovery that seemed to point the 
way to it was made in 1922, when 
two scientists in a Naval Research 
Laboratory reported that radio 
reception was interfered with when 
metal objects moved across the 
path of their signals. It seemed as 
if the radio waves, when they hit 
the metal object, bounced back 
again. By 1940 work on a device 
which used this “bouncing back” 
of radio waves had been so far per- 
fected that a committee of military 
officials made a report on it to Con- 
gress. They did not call the device 
radar at that time. 

Meantime in England, in 1940, . 
the same instrument was being 
brought to perfection. Factories 
were set up there, and behind 
heavily guarded doors the British 
began manufacturing what they 
called the “radio locater.” This 
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was their form of radar. Workers 
in the British radar factories were 
sworn to secrecy, doors and win- 
dows were locked and guarded. In- 
struments were hurried to comple- 
tion and set up along the seacoast, to 
warn of enemy planes approaching 
with bomb loads to drop on Eng- 
lish roofs. 

Not long after this, the Germans 
and the Japanese began manufactur- 
ing their own versions of radar. 
They may have worked out their 
inventions independently, or spies 
may have been able to study the 
British and American models. Their 
instruments do not seem to be so 
perfect as the English and Amer- 
ican ones. However that may be, 
the principle on which radar is built 
is no longer secret. And although 
neither you nor I could make radar, 
almost any one can understand how 
it works. As a matter of fact, it 
works like an echo. 

It’s not uncommon to find places 
where large solid objects like walls 
or hills make echoes. In such places 
you hear the words you call out, 
and then a moment later they seem 
to be repeated. The sound waves 
made by your voice have struck 
against the wall and come back to 
the place they started from, to 
strike against your ear drum. Radar 
is an echo very much like that. 

The waves which are sent out 
from the radar instrument are not 
sound waves, however, but high fre- 
quency radio waves. The higher the 
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frequency of the waves, the more 
easily they may be reflected. These 
waves which travel at the speed of 
light (186,000 miles a second) are 
reflected back when they strike a 
plane or a ship. By measuring the 
length of time it takes for the radio 
wave to be sent out and to return, it 
is possible to tell just how far away 
the ship or plane is, and by adjust- 
ing the instrument precisely, it is 
possible to tell in what direction 
and with what speed it is coming. 
Not a plane with its cargo of bombs 
left a German airfield in 1940-41, 
therefore, that radar could not warn 
of its approach, and fighter planes 
and antiaircraft guns make ready to 
receive it. 

As radio waves make known the 
whereabouts of any object that sails 
through the sky, so they may also be 
used at sea. Radar was chiefly re- 
sponsible for doing away with the 
submarine menace when Germany 
threatened to prevent our sending 
men and supplies overseas. It will 
not penetrate water sufficiently to 
reveal submarines when they are 
under water. But remember that 
submarines must rise to the surface 
when they have to charge their bat- 
teries. This is usually done at night, 
but as we have seen, darkness does 
not prevent radar from finding its 
prey. The submarine’s periscope, 
when it is above water, may also be 
discovered by radar. Some credit 
for tracking down submarines must 
also be given to what is called 
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supersonics—but that is another 
story. 

Not only submarines but battle- 
ships at long distance are found out 
by radar. An article in the New 
York Times reports that, in the 
Battle of the Solomons, a Japanese 
battleship eight miles away was 
detected, fired on, and destroyed by 
an American ship whose crew never 
saw their target. 

Radar has been used so far only 
for war purposes. When the end 
of the war comes, however, it will 
be useful in many new ways. Avia- 
tors whose planes are equipped 
with it will make safe landings in 
fog and dark. They will avoid col- 
lisions with other planes, or crashes 
against unseen mountains. Its use 
will further make known the plane’s 
exact distance above the earth at all 
times. Automobiles equipped with 
radar will drive through fog and 
thick storm without danger of colli- 
sion. By its use ships at sea will pick 
up islands or rocks at night or in 
fog, and disabled vessels and life- 
boats far out in the ocean will be 
easily found and rescued. 
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It is fascinating to reflect that lives 
will be saved and dangers in travel 
reduced because two scientists once 
noticed that high frequency waves 
bounced back from a metal object. 
Yet men must not be too smug, for 
bats seem to have made the same 
discovery ages ago. 

For many centuries now, natural- 
ists have wondered how it was pos- 
sible for bats to swoop and curve 
through the dark without hitting 
against objects in their way. One 
naturalist wrote that he was sure 
that bats must have a sixth sense. 
The facts are a bit different. Recent 
studies of bats show that they carry 
a kind of natural radar. When they 
fly about through the dark, hunting 
for moths and other insects, they 
make a constant cry, pitched so high 
that a human ear cannot hear it. 
When any object like a wall or 
fence comes into the bat’s path, this 
sound “bounces back” to him, and 
he alters his course. So it would 
seem that’ man, with all his patient 
work, has only invented an aid 
which bats have been using for ages 
and ages. 
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PARACHUTE HANGAR FLYING SUIT 


Illustration by JeaNNe Benvick from Tue First Fiyinc Book 


Which Will You Choose? 


Ir you are the kind of person who 
is inquisitive—who likes to know 
how things work, and what they 
are made of—there are a number of 
books you'll want to see in this new 
year. One of them is ELECTRONICS 
FoR Boys anp Girts by Jeanne Ben- 
dick (Whittlesey. $1.50). Even 
though “the smallest thing you have 
ever seen is millions of times bigger 
than an electron,” men have har- 
nessed the strength of electrons in 
tubes to use in countless ways. 

Another good scientific book is 
Fun wit CuHemistry by Mae and 
Ira Freernan (Random. $1.25). It 
shows you how to make chemical ex- 
periments, which are safe and not 
messy, right in your own kitchen 
with materials you can find around 
the house. Thus you can discover 
for yourself how metals are made 
from sea water, how plastics are 
made from milk, and how survivors 
on a life raft may safely drink ocean 
water if they strain it through a 
chemically treated bag. 
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Tue Lanp We Live On by Car- 
roll Fenton and Mildred Adams 
Fenton (Doubleday. $2.50) is a 
book of pictures. Here are pictures 
of hills and valleys, prairies and 
meadows. They show you what sad 
things can happen to the land, and 
how men can preserve it. 

Everysopy’s WEATHER is another 
book of photographs by Joseph Gaer 
(Lippincott. $2). After offering us 
various ways of guessing about the 
weather, the book explains the fasci- 
nating work of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau. 

Lou Williams in A Dipper Fut 
or Srars (Follett. $2) gives lessons 
in astronomy by devoting each 
chapter to an evening of star gaz- 
ing. The book is very up-to-date, 
for it gives the theories of Dr. Har- 
low Shapley of the Harvard Ob- 
servatory. But it is very ancient in 
its wisdom, too, for it tells some of 
the legends of the ancient Arabs and 
the Greeks. 

If your head is full of the war, 
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rather than scientific curiosity, you 
will be interested in Elizabeth 
Mallett Conger’s book, AMERICAN 
TANKS AND TANK DESTROYERS 
(Holt. $2). Mrs. Conger says that 
“tanks are like knights of old, rush- 
ing into battle. . . .” This armor 
does not protect one single man, but 
a team of men. And it has to move 
quickly, dodge, fire, turn, stop. Here 
are many stories of great tank battles. 

Another book called Brave Surps 
or Wor.tp War II by Joseph Leem- 
ing (Nelson. $3) tells of such great 
sea battles of the Second World 
War as that of the Coral Sea, and 
the attack on the Scharnborst in the 
misty darkness of the Arctic Ocean. 

Although UNncLE Sam’s Marines 
by George Avison (Macmillan. $1) 
is intended for rather young chil- 
dren, the pictures and text showing 
how “soldiers of the sea” train, fight, 
drive planes and tanks, and, par- 
ticularly, how they use their dogs to 
help them, will interest you as much 
as your little brother. 

To the many boys and girls who 
want to keep up-to-date on aviation, 
we offer three suggestions. First 
there is a little book called Tue 
First Fryivc Book by Campbell 
Tatham (Franklin Watts. $1). Like 
the book about the marines, this is 
intended for quite young readers. 
It has lots of pictures sprinkled 
through the text. It tells about just 
how to take off and just what it is 
like to fly. It describes bombers and 
passenger planes, and ends with an 
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account of a freight plane landing 
with its load of mail and fresh 
strawberries, and a gift of a pig for 
the President. 

Now WE Fy is written by Frank 
E. Sorenson and George E. Rotter 
(Winston. $1.50) for older boys and 
girls. It starts with a clear descrip- 
tion of all the parts of the plane, and 
the instruments, and then it really 
gives you a flying lesson. Reading it 
makes you want to try taking a 
plane into the air, to see if you have 
really understood the directions. 

Wins ON THE Air (Bernard Ack- 
erman. $1) is an entirely different 
kind of book. C. M. Roan, the au- 
thor, tells you exactly what happens 
when you take a long trip on a 
passenger plane—how rough the 
ground feels under you as you taxi 
into the wind to start, how smoothly 
the plane rises into the air. It tells 
you how the country looks as you 
fly over it, and what it is like to “ho 
a mountain range,” and how it feels 
to fly over the clouds. It quotes a 
saying popular with airmen which 
you'll like to remember in case you 
are piloting a plane some time: 


“It’s safer to fly high than to © 


fly low. 
It’s safer to fly fast than to 
fly slow.” 


So whether your interest is in sci- 
ence, in the exploits of our men at 
war, or in aviation, there is no doubt 
that you will find interesting read- 
ing in this year of 1945. 
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One night Mr. Puzzlewit told the 
children that he had a new game to 
teach them. 


“T shall think of a word,” he said, 
“like soap. Then I'll tell you that my 
word rhymes with hope. One of you 
might ask: ‘Is it something to hang 
yourself with?’ and I should have to 
answer, ‘No, it is not rope.’ Some one 
else might ask ‘Is it a stupid fellow?’ 
If I couldn’t think of dope, I'd have to 
tell you my word, and the person who 
tripped me up would get the next turn. 
If no one trips me, the questions go on 
until some one thinks of soap. Then 
that person chooses a word.” 

The children said they understood, 
and the game began. 

“!'m thinking of something that 
rhymes with please,” cried Mr. Puzzle- 
wit. 

“Do you kneel on them?” asked 
Nancy. 

“No, 
father. 

“Do they make honey?” asked Tom. 

“No, not bees.” 

“Are they bare now?” asked Peter. 

“Bare?” repeated Mr. Puzzlewit. 
“We have already had knees.” He con- 
sidered for a minute before he replied: 
“Very well, I'll give up.” 

“Trees, of course,” cried Peter. 


not knees,” answered her 
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“What was your word, Father?” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Puzzlewit. “Mine 
was fleas.” 

Peter chose a word that rhymed 
with tray, and they went on playing 
until Tom suggested they work on 
some puzzles for a change. 

“T have made two,” he said. “They’re 
‘changing initial’ puzzles, and this 
game we have been playing should 
help you, because the answers are all 
rhyming words, too, words like boot, 
loot, root.” 


My first climbed a beanstalk as high as 
he could, 

My second is used to hold carpet on 
wood, 

My third is a bag for potatoes or grain, 

My fourth once was used to inflict 
dreadful pain, 

My fifth is a cab of an era gone by, 

And my last is a number of hounds in 
full cry. 


“The first is easy enough,” cried 
Nancy, “it must be Jack. And since 
the others all rhyme with it, they 
have to be tack, sack, and, let’s see, 
didn’t they torture people on the 
rack?” Tom nodded. 

“Well, the other two are hack and 
pack,” said his sister. 

“Good,” cried Tom. “Try this one.” 
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My first is the nickname an animal 
bears, 

He washes his food, and a thick coat 
he wears, 

My second’s a time when the bright 
sun is high, 

But my third’s at its best when the 
day has gone by. 

My fourth is a favor, the sort of a 
thing 

That the knights long ago used to beg 
from the king, 

My fifth is a bird that likes river and 
lake, 

And my last is a time which you can’t 
overtake. 


When these answers had been 
guessed, too, Mr. Puzzlewit offered to 
show the children a trick. “I am going 
to twist a paper napkin into a rope, 
and I want one of you to tear it in 
half by pulling on the two ends.” He 
was twisting the paper napkin as he 
spoke. When it was quite tight, he 
handed it to Peter. 

Peter took one end in one hand and 
one in the other and pulled with all 
his might, but the paper didn’t tear. 

“Do you think it can’t be done?” 
asked his father. 

“Oh, I dare say you'll be able to do 
” answered Peter with a grin. 
Tom and Nancy both tried, but they 
couldn’t tear the paper either, so it 
was returned to Mr. Puzzlewit. 

“Tt has loosened a bit,” he said, and 
taking hold of it in the middle, he 
gave it one or two more twists. Then 
he took the two ends and, with a 


it, 
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couple of quick jerks, snapped the 
napkin in two. 

“Remarkable,” laughed Peter. “Will 
you explain your skill?” 

Mr. Puzzlewit smiled. “Well, the 
truth is,” he began, “that while you 
were so busy pulling, I was getting 
my fingers wet in my water glass. 
When I held the paper in the middle, 
supposedly to tighten up the rope, I 
was really dampening it. That made 
it much less tough.” 

“The idea!” cried Nancy. “Then 
you were deceiving us.” 

“That’s the privilege of a magician,” 
said her father. “Here is another trick 
which you may be able to think out. 
We need three empty glasses.” 

Mr. Puzzlewit held a sheet of fairly 
heavy typewriter paper. “Now,” he 
went on, “the trick is to lay this paper 
over the tops of two glasses, using one 
glass to support each end of the sheet 
like a bridge. Then set the third glass 
on top without its falling through. 
You can’t put the glasses underneath 
close enough to help support the 
third.” 

Each time the children tried this 
trick the third glass made the paper 
bridge collapse in the middle. Then 
Mr. Puzzlewit took the paper and 
creased it lengthwise five or six times. 
It was a very bumpy sort of bridge, 
but the creases made it strong enough 
to hold up the other glass. 

“That’s good,” cried Nancy. “That 
is the kind of trick I really like.” 


(Answers on page 47) 
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Cardboard 


Furniture 
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By ALMA REISBERG 


Discarded playing cards or card- 
board may be cut and folded into doll 
furniture. For a sharp crease, bend the 
dotted lines over a ruler or table. 
Drawers and decorations may be 


drawn on with ink. These patterns 
will suggest other designs to you. 
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Our Own is written by the boys 
and girls who read Story Parape. You 
may submit anything you like: stories 
of your own experiences; humorous 
anecdotes or imaginary tales; rhymed 
or unrhymed verse; short plays; hob- 
bies; book reviews; original songs; and 
drawings in black ink or black crayon 
on white paper. 

Write name, age, and address clearly 
on all contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


‘THE STORM 
By Lynn REIcHARD, age 8 


During the September hurricane, 
Lynn was in Ocean City. The army 
had every one go to a police station 
for safety. Lynn’s father carried the 
two small children. She, with water up 
to her waist, walked beside ber mother. 


One day it was a stormy day, all day, 
too. 

We had to walk in all that water, 

The wind was so rough that it bowled 
me over. 

And it hailed in my face. 

It hurt too, but it DID! 

It was a shame to have that storm. 

I did not like that storm at all. 
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A DEPARTMENT 
BY CHILDREN 





DO YOUR PART 
By GeraLp Gorpon, age 10 


Don’t sit by the radio 

Listening to what others do. 

Do your part with all your heart; 

Be a real American, too! 

Whatever you help in, no matter how 
small, 

Is so much better than nothing at all. 

A little less candy, fewer toys, 

Means more money in bonds to help 
our boys. 

In this land of ours, we have comfort 
and ease; 

We do what we want and say what we 
please. 

We have so many blessings day after 
day... 

God bless America, let’s keep her that 
way. 


WHAT I HEARD AT THE ZOO! 
By Joan CuMMINS, age 13 


A donkey, a goat, a bear and a 
monkey were standing together in a 
large cage. I listened and heard what 
they were saying. 

“It is all very well for us to be 
here,” said the donkey, “but I would 
like another nice donkey to keep me 
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company. You three,” he said, look- 
ing at the goat, the bear and the 
monkey, “you three don’t know the 
misery in being lonely.” 

“I do, I do,” shouted the monkey. 
“I, too, would like to see one of my 
own kind.” 

“So would we,” agreed the goat and 
the bear. 

“Very well,” said the donkey, “let 
us think of an idea.” 

So they all put their heads together 
and began to think very seriously. 
Presently the goat lifted his head and 
said, “I have it! We will all begin to 
sing and maybe one of each of our 
kind will hear us and come to us.” 

“Good, good,” agreed the others. 
So they began to sing, the donkey 
singing very low and the goat singing 
quite high, with the bear grunting 
loudly and the monkey chattering 
noisily. 

Next time you go to the zoo and 
hear them singing, do not laugh at 
their funny music, but remember they 
are singing only because they are very, 
very lonely. 


A GREAT BIG FALL 
By June Cottier, age 9 


A few years ago I was riding a 
horse without a saddle. No one was 
with me. I was riding along fine till 
the horse started thinking about being 
close to her old home. All of a sudden 
she started running and all of a sud- 
den I started bumping and bumping 
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and I bumped off. It didn’t hurt me 
any, but I didn’t know how to get 
back on. 

There were a lot of pine trees 
around so I had to climb up one of 
them to get back on the horse. 


MY CAT 
By Joan GABELINE, age 11 


My cat sits easily in a chair most of 
the livelong day. 

He eats and sleeps and eats and sleeps, 

In a lazy sort of way. 


But my cat goes out most every night 
to play with the neighbor’s cat, 

And then he runs around so much, 

It keeps him from getting fat! 


MY DOG, D-DAY 
By Gwynne ELLtor, age 8 


My dog’s name is D-Day. She is a 
Boxer. Boxers may be fawns or brin- 
dles, and D-Day is a brindle with 
white chest and white feet. I always 
think she has white shoes on. 

D-Day is very gentle. She is a good 
guard dog. 

In the morning she is fed milk and 
cereal and at night, one pound of meat 
as well as dog meal. 

I am going to show her at Madison 
Square Garden Dog Show in the Chil- 
dren’s Handling Class on February 
11th. 
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GROCER’S DREAM 
By Even Mars, age 11 


The storekeeper scratched his puzzled 
pate, 

And looked around at jug and plate, 

And wished that he had in his store 

Something that would either roar, 

Or jump or bray, or squeak and hop, 

Not an ordinary dish or mop. 


He pitied every little dope 

Who asked, “Have you some laundry 
soap?” 

He’d say he had a lion instead, 

And that would get them out of bed! 











Out of bed and out of school, 

Off of ox and horse and mule, 

Every kind of work that’s done. 

He would make them jump and run! 
They’d come rushing down the street, 
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“I hear Maloney’s got a treat. 
He’s got some kind of thing that’s 
rare.” 


And they would all come in and stare. 


They’d look at a lively kangaroo, 
Or a llama just come from far Peru, 
Or rattlesnakes in big glass cases, 
African tortoises running races. 


He’d make them stare, Maloney 
would, 

Instead of doing what he should, 

By selling things to a busy wife. 

The other was the perfect life! 


BONFIRE 
By Dantet Davis, age 11 


Bonfire, bonfire, 
Burning in the night! 
Throw all your heat 
With all your might; 
Go on and on 
Spread out and out — 
Make the children 
Laugh and shout! 


SNOW 
By Tommy Lowe, age 9 


Snow, snow tumbling down so lightly, 
Like a little parachute of silk. 

Soft as a silken cover, 
And just as white as milk. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS: coon, noon, 
moon, boon, loon, soon. 
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Penguin Club ‘News 


On my desk I have a picture that I 
like very much. It shows Oscar and 
me standing on piles of books and a 
bowl of fish between us. Oscar is eat- 
ing a fish and I am reaching for one. 
This picture came from the Penguin 
Reading Club of River Forest, Illinois. 
It isn’t really a picture of Oscar and 
me but of some cardboard figures 
they made to look just like us and put 
up in the public library there last 
summer. 

The club has 309 members and 
every time one of them read a book 
he put the name of it on a paper fish 
and dropped it in the bowl. There 
were about 1100 fish in the bowl by 
the end of the summer. Oh, boy! If 
those had been real fish and Oscar and 
I had really been there! Anyway, it 
was a good plan and I thought some 
of you might like to try it in your 
school or library. And here are some 
messages from other penguins. 


Dear PETER: 

My sister and I belong to the club 
and have had fun writing other chil- 
dren in the club. There aren’t enough 
children near us to have a club. My 
sister and I have been busy earning 
money to buy war stamps and bonds. 
I think the idea of a club password is 
very good. Ours is NUVZQC 

Bitty ADAMS, age 11 
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H vzr qdzchmf z annj. Sgd mzld vzr 
Lq. Onoodgqr Odmfthmr. Hs snkc 
zkk zants odmfthmr. Sgd nmkx odnokd 
vgn dudg rzv qdzk odmfthmr zqd sgd 
nmdr vgn fn cnvm sn sgd mngqsg onkd. 
He sgdx bnid gdqd sgdx’kk chd 
adbztrd hs hr snn vzql enq sgdl gdqd. 
Odmfthmr mddc bnlozmhnmr snn, ng 
sgdx’kk chd ne knmdkhmdrr. 

Beto GRISMER, age 10 





LITTLE SISTER 


By Marcaret Hayes, age 13 


THE RAIN 
By SHaron WILLARD, age 11 
The rain beats down on the window 
sill, 
Sometimes loud and sometimes still. 


Although it’s sometimes a horrid rain, 
When it’s over the air smells all fresh 


again. 
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Songs from Story Parade 


edited by MARGARET THORNE 


Here in a handy pamphlet is a selection of the tuneful folk songs 
which have been published in STORY PARADE. These appear with 
their original decorations. 


Here are sea chanteys, work songs, carols, street cries, and humorous 
ditties from regions of the United States and from other countries. 


Single copies—25 cents; 5 copies for $1. 


Write for quantity rates. 


THE FURROW PRESS 
1273 East 10 Street—Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 

















COME ON AND JOIN THE PENGUIN CLUB 
Admission—Ten Cents 


This entitles you to (1) A Penguin badge (2) A Key to the club code (3) a list 
of honors and prizes (4) correspondence with other members. The object of the 
club is for Story Paraders to get to know cach other, have some fun together and 
give the editors some help. Copy the coupon below. 





Peter Penguin, % Story Parapvr, 1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents in stamps and wish to join the Penguin Club. 














By Radio 
TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR 


Tue Association FOR ARTS IN CHILDHOOD, in presenting the 
results of its sixth year of cooperation with Columbia’s School! 
of the Air, finds it appropriate to state again the broad aim of 
this radio program—to instill in chihdeen a love for fine litera- 
ture. It is with special satisfaction that we offer this year 
dramatizations of books distinguished for thought and style. 


A complete list of the programs and a Teacher’s Manual will 
be sent on request. 
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MR. BUMPS AND HIS MONKEY by Walter De la Mare 
January 11 


THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE STRONG by Allen 
French January 18 


THE SEA SNAKE by Stephen Meader January 25 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER by John Ruskin 
February 1 


DR. GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER, SCIENTIST 


by Shirley Graham and George Dewey Lipscomb 
February 8 


LOTTIE’S VALENTINE by Katherine Eyre February 15 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
by Benjamin Franklin February 22 


THE BLACK ARROW by Robert Louis Stevenson 
March 1 


MANY MOONS by James Thurber March 8 


THE MERRY ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD 
by Howard Pyle March 15 


‘KINTU: A CONGO ADVENTURE by Elizabeth Enright 
March 22 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS by John Bunyan March 29 
FREDDY THE DETECTIVE by Walter Brooks April 5 


HE WOULDN’T BE KING by Nina Brown Baker 
April 12 


JOHNNY TREMAIN by Esther Forbes April 19 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR ARTS IN CHILDHOOD 


Sponsor of STORY PARADE 
1 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 





